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and that moral judgments are ultimately based on the
emotions ; but then we must lay stress on the word
" ultimately.1' For the emotions on which a man's
moral judgments are based may be not his own emotions
at the time of passing judgment, and not even his own
earlier emotions, but the emotions, especially that dis-
interested emotion we call moral indignation, of those who
in bygone ages have played their parts in the shaping of
the moral tradition.

No man, perhaps, ever has learnt to make moral
judgments without previously experiencing some emotions
of the kind from which the moral tradition ultimately
sprang; but it is at least theoretically possible to do so.
For every moral tradition embodies a great number of
ready-made judgments formulated in words ; and every
well-organised society imposes its moral tradition upon
each of its members with tremendous force. The child
learns to accept many of these current maxims simply
through suggestion, chiefly of the kind we have dis-
tinguished as prestige-suggestion; his parents and
teachers repeatedly assert various moral propositions-
it is wrong to tell a lie, to steal, to deceive, to be cruel;
it is right to be honest, kind, or generous ; and the voice
of society, with its irresistible prestige, re-enforces these
assertions. The child accepts these and many other
similar propositions, and will apply them to the conduct
of himself and others, before he can understand the
ground of them, and before actions of the kind to which
they are applicable have evoked in him any emotion that
could determine the appropriate moral judgment. For
example, a child will accept on suggestion, and will
appropriately apply, the proposition that it is wrong to
put your, elbows on the table; and, if he has acquired
in some degree the sentiment for law or rule, he may
pass the judgment, " You are very naughty to put your
elbows on the table," with some indignation, just as he
might reprove another for stealing or cruelty. It would
be absurd to maintain that his condemnation of the
elbows is an original moral judgihent arising out of moral
indignation. We must, in short, disti'nguish between